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COMMENT 

WHAT NEXT? 

THE October number always brings "food for thought" 
to the editors of Poetry. This one, marking the maga- 
zine's seventh birthday, may be said to close a mystic cycle 
and shut its gate behind us. Therefore it is a moment ap- 
propriate, not for reminiscence, but for projection. We may 
inquire as to what is coming in this art — this persistent and 
imperishable art which the human race, at certain seasons, 
for certain periods, tries in vain to forget. 

To begin with the technique, we suspect that more, rather 
than less, freedom of form is coming. It seems a quaint 
reaction that certain sages should be shouting, "Free verse 
is dead!" The sculptor might as well say that marble is 
dead, or the painter that oil colors are in their grave ; bronze 
for the one and tempera for the other to be hereafter the 
only wear. Mr. Mencken's recent eloquent hie jacet for 
free verse doesn't last through the article which rears it, for 
he resurrects Sandburg and Oppenheim — a queer combina- 
tion! — to overthrow the head-stone. If these two free- 
versifiers must continue to live, what becomes of Mr. 
Mencken's case? And are his epitaphs for Amy Lowell, 
and Masters, and Lindsay (why Lindsay in the free-verse 
galeret) based on critical ground more solid than Ezra 
Pound's epitaph for Milton? 

One is moved often to wonder at the narrowness of the 
field still generally accorded to poets (in spite of our seven- 
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year campaign!), as compared with the ample kingdoms 
reigned over by the other arts. A musical composer may choose 
between song, sonata, symphony, etude, rhapsody; between 
violin, piano, harp, drum, saxophone, jaz band or the whole 
grand orchestra; between soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, or 
combinations of these in duet, quartette, chorus or opera. 
The painter, from thumb-sketch to the decoration of a pal- 
ace; the sculptor, from an ivory netsuke to a granite quad- 
riga; the architect, from a log-cabin to a state-house: all 
these have space to dream in and the choice of a thousand 
modes. But the poet! — his domain was rigidly bounded 
by the ancients, and therein must he follow appointed paths. 
Epic, tragedy, comedy; ode, ballad, lyric — these he must 
serve up in proper blank verse or rhyme according to estab- 
lished forms and measures. And woe be to him if he break 
through hedges and try to sprint for the wilds! 

No, as men release themselves from materialism and de- 
mand more and more from the arts, the arts must become 
more immediately responsive, their forms more fluid. Poetry 
especially can not wear the corsets, or even the chlamys, of 
an elder fashion. As Burton Roscoe put it in the Chicago 
Tribune : 

Poetry is a succession of revitalizations, the introduction of nov- 
elty in an effort to escape anasmia: from the odic modifications of 
Horace, to the invention of rhyme, to the displacement of Pope's 
couplets, to the breaking of the tenuous and unwieldy alexandrine 
by Hugo, to its further splintering by Verlaine, to the eruption of 
Whitman, and to the forms of the present day. 

Granted that much of the new poetry is bad, that it is unmusical, 
that it is graced neither by emotion nor by beauty, that it will 
perish in the oblivion that claims all bad stuff — and even much 
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that is good. What of it? The same is quite as true of poetry in 
the older established forms. 

Shall we, who listen eagerly to Prokofieff, refuse to Wal- 
lace Stevens a hearing for his subtle and haunting composi- 
tions, as if with wood-wind instruments, in the present 
number? — rhythms as heavy with tragic beauty as a bee 
with the honey of purple roses! Shall we disdain Emanuel 
Carnevali's splashing rhapsody of last month because it isn't 
a sonata, nor yet a proper Miltonic ode? Shall not Vachel 
Lindsay play the organ, or even a jaz band, at his pleasure? 
— and is it for us to prescribe for him the harp or the flute? 
Hasn't Amy Lowell as much right as Bach to write a fugue 
of tumbling rhymes and elaborate interwoven harmonies? 
And shall Ezra Pound, composing nocturnes and fantasias 
as delicate as Chopin's, be reminded that the public prefers 
Strauss waltzes? Should Carl Sandburg, with a modern 
piano under his fingers, be restricted to Mozart's spinnet? 
May not Cloyd Head assail the Shakespearian tradition, even 
as Debussy assailed the Beethoven tradition, with modern 
tragedies as close in texture, and as mystically expressive of 
our innermost feeling and dream, as the Frenchman's 
L' A pres-midi d'un Faunef And shall Edgar Lee Masters, 
who, of all our modern poets, has the most epic vision — ■ 
shall he be denied free symphonic range within his large 
horizon, even though staccato poets and careful critics object 
to his smashing paces? 

One might pursue the analogy further. Is it a violin 
of finest quality that H. D. plays? Is Richard Aldington's 
Choricos sung from some high place to the thrilling notes of 
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a harp? Does Carlos Williams prefer piccolo solos with 
whimsical twists and turns of half-humorous melody ? Does 
H. L. Davis breathe through the wood-winds music of a 
mournful mysterious Brahms-like beauty? If Edna Millay 
sings to the lyre, and Sara Teasdale to the lute, must we be 
deaf to the delicately emotional lyric solos played on a 
reed by such younglings as Mark Turbyfill or A. Y. Win- 
ters — tunes of thistle-down texture? And shall the full 
poetic orchestra of the future be confined to the instruments, 
and the melodic methods, of Elizabeth's time, or Queen 
Anne's, or Victoria's, or even of all three? 

Yes, we might pursue the analogy into wearisome detail, 
but enough has been said to present our point, which is, 
that the poetry of the future must have more freedom in- 
stead of less; and that, if the public is less tolerant of new 
methods in poetry than in music, painting or sculpture, it 
is because it is less educated in modern poetry than in the 
other modern arts — less educated and more obstinately 
prejudiced. When Leo Ornstein plays at a modern sym- 
phony concert, he confronts an audience which has been 
carefully led up to his iconoclasms through years of the 
most expert music both classical and modern. He gets in- 
telligent sympathy from a large proportion of that audi- 
ence, and the praise or dispraise they give him is based on 
'knowledge. But when Wallace Stevens or Cloyd Head 
or H. L. Davis faces a modern poetry audience, most of his 
readers are as full of the past as the Quarterly Review was 
in the time of Keats, as firm for aesthetic canons and sancti- 
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The public, we protest, should educate itself in this art 
and be less cock-sure in its verdicts. "To have read Hia- 
watha in the eighth grade" does not make a competent con- 
noisseur, and one may not turn down the imagists because 
one can't scan them in finger-counted iambics. Poetry may 
be on the way toward as great variety as modern music 
enjoys, whether in the number, length and placing of notes 
(syllables) in the bar (the foot) ; in variety of rhythmic 
phrasing; in tempo — from andante to scherzo; in movement 
— from staccato to legato; in tone-color, timbre, and the 
countless other refinements which should make poetry, like 
music, infinitely expressive of the emotional life of our age. 
Music is a much younger art than poetry, yet in a few 
centuries it has gone far beyond poetry in the development 
and recording of rhythms. Music has had the two advan- 
tages of a universal language and a scientific system of put- 
ting on paper tune, pitch, rhythm, tempo, and all other 
details required for complete presentation; whereas poetry 
has been hampered by language-isolation, and by an anti- 
quated system of metrics — a mediaeval survival in this scien- 
tific age, as empirical and misleading as astrology. Profes- 
sor Patterson of Columbia is almost the first investigator 
to make a scientific study of speech-rhythms; and it may be 
reasonably hoped that such work as his will aid the poet of 
the future to study the past with more knowledge, to rid 
himself of hampering and artificial restrictions, and to dis- 
cover new possibilities of beauty in his art. 
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Indeed, we may look forward with some confidence to a 
widening of its range. Poetry is like to be recognized more 
generally as a vocal art, and to be used much more than 
formerly in connection with music and the dance, both 
lyrically and dramatically. In spite of postponements and 
disappointments, one may hope for a proud future, perhaps 
an almost immediate future, for the poetic drama. And 
this, if it comes, will bring poetry into close connection with 
the sister arts of color — whether in pigments, lights or 
costumes; and modelling — whether of sculpturesque or 
architectural forms; as well as the dance and music. It is 
more than probable that some poetic plays of the future will 
be produced with more or less static mimes, or even with 
puppets; for the pitiful incongruities of life, whether for 
tragedy or comedy, can be very appealingly suggested through 
such a conventionalization of the actor. 

Thus there would seem to be good reason to hope for a 
richer period in the not distant future of poetic art in 
America. If much has been gained during the last seven 
years, we have reached merely a new viewpoint toward 
wider horizons. No art is static — it must go on or retreat. 
The poets must make the art more necessary to the people, a 
more immediate and spontaneous expression of their life, 
their dream. A people imaginatively creative enough to in- 
vent a telephone, an airplane, to build great bridges and 
skyscraper towers, is full of the spirit of poetry — the poets 
have only to set it free. //. M. 
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